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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 1. to build friendships across 
the barriers that divide man from man; 2. to give personal service; 3. to find their 
own convictions while always being willing to listen to the views of others; 
4. to work for the building of that better world which has been called the 
Kingdom of God. This magazine, which acis as a forum for ideas about Toc H 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 
Four Points—to think fairly. 
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Letters and articles are welcomed but the opinions expressed therein are not 
necessarily those of the Toc H Movement 


This month our new Director takes over his 
responsibilities, the replies to the Question- 
naire are being considered by the Central 
Executives and the draft of the Royal 
Charter of the integrated Movement is being 
circulated to Central Councillors. Some 
will no doubt be feeling “Change and decay 
in all around | see”. Change, certainly, but 
not, | believe, decay. | am not among those 
who regard change and decay as being 
necessarily the same thing. 

Nonetheless it seems appropriate that, 
at a time when we are planning changes, we 
should stop to remind ourselves about the 
basic ideas which make Toc H unique, about 
the real reasons for believing that the growth 
of Toc H is important. 

These reasons must obviously include the 
Movements special contribution to the 
spreading of the Gospel, a contribution which, 
as Bob Knight has argued in An Honest Test, 
is peculiarly relevant at the present time. 

These reasons will also include the concern 
to break down the barriers that divide man 
from man. We live in a world which seems 
to become ever more fragmented and de- 
personalised. It is a world in which people 
are turned into dummies with labels round 
their necks — “students”, “immigrants”, 
“young”, “old”, “workers”, “gnomes”— 
stick pins into the dummies of your choice, 
they're not really human beings. In this 
situation there is urgent need for a Movement 
whose members treat people, not as dummies 
to be labelled and dismissed en masse but as 


viewpoint 


change - and decay? 


living, breathing, loving, hating, individual 
human beings: a Movement whose members 
are committed to the attempt to act as human 
beings in all their relationships, following in 
the path of Jesus Christ, the perfect human 
being. 

The reasons for our faith in Toc H must also 
include the Movement's role in discovering a 
spirit of good neighbourliness. Tim Hulbert’s 
articles on the Seebohm Report stress the 
need for each one of us to care for those 
around us, not ina spirit of condescension but 
as an expression of friendship. There is a 
great deal of talk these days about “‘partici- 
patory democracy” and about “community 
development”. These phrases mean making 
people aware that there are practical ways in 
which they can help to meet human needs, 
in which they can influence the decisions 
which are made in their name and in which 
they can play their part in building a better 
society. And this, surely, is what Toc H 
Branches should be trying to do. 

These, then, are just three of the reasons for 
believing that Toc H has as important a role to 
play today as it has ever had in the past. The 
question we need to ask ourselves is how 
effectively are we filling this role? What 
changes do we need to make in order that we 
may effectively meet the challenges of today’s 
world? Changes are undoubtedly needed but 
so long as we remember the underlying 
purposes for which Toc H exists these 
changes will bring not decay but new growth. 

K.P-B. 
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taking a longer view 


ALEC CHURCHER Bon. International Commissioner 


The Long View 
by Alan Paton (Pall Mall Press. 38s.) 


The Rhodesia that was my life 


by Sir Robert Tredgold 
(George Allen and Unwin. £as.) 


A failing common to nearly all mortals is 
their inability or unwillingness to take a 
sufficiently long view of most contemporary 
issues. Nowhere does this failure appear 
likely to have more tragic consequences than 
in the southern part of Africa where the 
astigmatic policies of the present white 
leadership seem likely to ensure nothing more 
than the certainty of a black and hostile 
Africa in the years ahead, and where the 
long-term future is being ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed to a possible short-term advantage. 

The two books mentioned above are both 
by men big enough to see today's events in 
their true perspective. Both are great Christians 
who are able to retain their faith in the 
ultimate survival of the values they believe in 
and have given their lives to try and maintain, 
because they are able to take the long view. 


This phrase gives Alan Paton’s book its 
title. It is a collection of his writings and 
speeches over the last ten years. As | read it 
| found myself greatly moved at the picture it 
presents of a quiet sensitive scholarly man 
caught up in a rigid system, the values and 
dogmas of which he violently rejects. His 
growing frustration because of his powerless- 
ness to be effective in his opposition bring 
him at one point to that “moment of sterility” 
which is the theme of one of his poems, yet 
his moral voice, denouncing the injustices and 
oppression which the system appears to 
involve, is never silent, rarely falters. The 
book is, in fact, the story of liberalism (with 
a small 1) in South Africa, but it is also the 
portrait of a great South African not only 
because it contains a valuable biographical 
introduction but because the personality of 
its writer glows through its pages. 


Sad and gentle book 


Sir Robert Tredgold’s book is very different 
but to me almost equally moving. It is in 
some ways a more personal book than Alan 
Paton’s for it is autobiographical in form and 
the fascinating commentary it provides on 
Rhodesian affairs springs naturally from his 
own intimate involvement with the history 
of the land he loves with such passionate 
devotion. It is a sad and gentle book, 
compared with the fierceness of much of 
Alan Paton's, but here again a noble spirit 
shines through its pages and it is full of deep 
insight and quiet wisdom. 

Here then are two fine books by two fine 
men, both of them Toc H members who have 
given and are giving much to the Movement 
in their respective countries. Sir Robert is an 
honoured President of the world wide 
Movement and Toc H Hon. Commissioner in 
Rhodesia. Alan Paton was for long Toc H Hon. 
Commissioner in South Africa and remains a 
firm friend of the Movement and especially of 
Etembeni near which he lives. Unfortunately 
both these books are expensive. | would urge 
not only all who care about southern Africa 
but all those who are stimulated and inspired 


by contact, if only through books, with men of 
a noble spirit, to borrow them from a library if 
they feel unable to buy them for their own 
bookshelves. 


Sir Robert Tredgold, KCMG, 
QC, speaking at the Jubilee 
celebrations in 1965, Phoro: 
Sport & General, 
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TUBBY BETWEEN TWO,PINTS 


Almost anything can happen at Tubby’s birthday party. And usually does. Harry Robinson and Harry 
Wood, both from East Ham, are the decorators largely responsible for the “big clean up“ which is 
transforming 41 and 42 Trinity Square and they did not consider thamsalvas invited to the party—but 
Tubby soon put that right—and in no time at all the trio had burst into sang. 

Photo. Syndication international. 


Jodrell Bank 


Dedicated to Sir Bernard Lovell and 
his Colleagues. 


Probing the cosmic lines, Instead the scientific 

The secret tones of stone, Grace of Lovell and his team. 
The embryonic heart beats The agreed necessity 

Of young worlds, the dying echoes Of clean stain-free process, 

Of the old, the peregrine stoop As though old servitude 

And dust rush of the dead. Was scarcely the synonym. 
Echoes, But not of that song And so most purely on 

About the seed of light. These Cheshire fields far signals 
Nothing of Blake’s transcendant Re-echo as light to light. 
Spears and tears. No whisper The constellations speak; 

Of high Miltonic speech For meshed in the bowls of steel 
No whirlwind revelation.* The cipher of ages is broken. 


JOHN JONES 


*Refers to Book of Job, Chapter 38. 
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what do 


you 
think of 


America? 


cy 77 Ken Prideaux-Brune re- 
dig SE as cently spent three weeks 
amn sm ind in the United States talk- 
on ing about the Winant 
ater Volunteer scheme at 

4 


schools and colleges. He 
sets down here some 
random impressions of 
the country. 


NEW YORK AT NIGHT—Lights aglow all over 
Manhattan lend New York City a special magic 
at night. Late evening shoppers, theatre-goers. 
strolling couples and night-clubbers help maka 
it a city that never goes to sleep. This scene 
was photographed from insido the 870 United 
Nations Plaza Building. 

Photo: U.S. Information Service. 


| ‘phoned the station to enquire about train 
times. After giving me the information | 
wanted the girl in the enquiry office said 
“Thank you for calling us” and | knew | was 
back in the United States. Americans must 
surely be the politest people on earth, as well 
as the most hospitable. 

“What's America like?” people ask, 
“What's the mood of the country?” There 
really isn't any answer to questions like these. 
A reply would almost inevitably be false or 
distorted. Any generalisation about a country 
so vast and a people so diverse is bound to be 
inaccurate and misleading. All | can do here, 
therefore, is to recall a few of the things we 
saw without attempting to impose any pattern 
on the resulting kaleidoscope. 

Inevitably | was struck once again by the 
comfort of American suburban life—l am 
not among those who regard discomfort as 
synonymous with virtue. Not merely the 
number of gadgets but the fact that they all 
work—during those three weeks, for instance, 
| never once got a wrong number on the tele- 
phone. 


Locked doors 


And yet behind the comfort there is fear. 
Fear came to the surface in the eyes of our 
hostess in Chestnut Hill, an exclusive suburb 
of Philadelphia, when we told her we were 
due to visit an all-Negro college in Virginia. 
“Do be careful,” she said, “You never know 
what might happen”. | don’t know what 
images her imagination was conjuring up 
but in fact when we got there the Negro 
President of the College greeted us with all 
the old-world courtesy of the Southern 
gentleman. 

Fear came to the surface again when, as we 
drove down 14th Street in Washington, past 
the rows af buildings gutted during the riots 
last spring, the driver leant over and checked 
that all the car doors were lacked. 

The subject of race relations inevitably 
crops up in practically every conversation. 
Paul Moore, the Suffragan Bishop of 
Washington, spoke to me about the con- 
tribution which the Clayton Volunteers, simply 
because they are foreigners, have been able 
to make in the ghetto areas of Washington. 
And then he said: “We here are all of us hung 
up on race in one direction or another.” 

We hadn't long to wait for an example of 
what he meant. Bill Wendt, a man who has 
devoted the whole of his Ministry to work in 
the ghetto, left us to take a wedding at the 
Cathedral at the request of a Negro Canon. 
The Canon had prepared the couple and made 
all the arrangements for them but when it 
came to the point the couple were unable to 
face the prospect of being married by a Negro. 
“| guess they're too hung up on race to let a 


Negro Minister marry them,” said Bill, using 
the same phrase that the Bishop had used 
earlier. 

One of our happiest evenings was spent in 
Inkster, Michigan, a Negro suburb of 
Detroit. It was there that we learned about 
“soul food“—the cooking which was de- 
veloped in the South during the slavery 
period, when all the best cuts of meat went up 
to the house and the chitterlings were left for 
the slaves, when the turnips went up to the 
house and the slaves ate the turnip tops as 
greens. “Wish you'd got here a little earlier,” 
they said, “and we'd have given you a real 
soul food dinner. It'll be your only chance of 
trying it.” 

To go south to the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill was almost like a 
journey into the past, back from the warld of 
Black Power and student radicalism to the 
dear, dead, innocent days of sit-ins and 
freedom rides. The students were boycotting 
the local Coca Cola bottling plant and every- 
one was being urged to drink Pepsi instead. 

In Chapel Hill we were reminded once again 
how much beauty there is in America—the 
beauty of the little North Carolina towns, 
nestling under the shade of pine trees: the 
beauty of the rolling, tree-covered hills of 
Western Massachusetts: the superb land- 
scaping of many of the great motorways, 
which run through what appears to be almost 
continuous forest: buildings like the new 
library at Radcliffe College which demonstrate 
that the best modern architecture need not fear 
comparison with the masterpieces of the past: 
and, of course, the autumn colouring in New 
England. The autumn was past its best when 
we were there but even then there were 
occasional flashes of red and gald so vivid as 
to take one’s breath away. 


Tha summer's work for most of the Winant 
Volunteers is with children. 


Two Winants were among the volunteers who 
helped to run last summer's Toc H Play Schome 
in Washington, Co. Durham. A local school was 
made available as a base for the programme. 
which lasted for a month. 


The election 


And then—how could one forget it?— 
there was the election. There is only one 
point that | want to add to the millions of 
words that have already been written on this 
subject. A very real problem faces those who 
feel that radical changes are needed in 
American society if the enormous problems of 
the cities are to be solved, if the gap between 
rich and poor, black and white, is not to be 
widened still further. Their problem is that the 
“disadvantaged” are a comparatively small 
minority. The middle-class, who inevitably 
have a vested interest in the status quo, are a 
large, and growing majority. In this situation 
it is not altogether surprising that some of 
those most concerned about poverty and 
need are becoming sceptical of the possibili- 
ties of finding a solution through the 
democratic process. 

| was struck by the liveliness and rele- 
vance of some of the church life that | saw. 
Particularly exciting to me was the Anglican 
student centre at the University of Michigan, 
with its well-attended coffee bar providing a 
point of contact: with its open-ended 
discussions starting with subjects about 
which the students are already concerned: 
and with its use of visiting folk groups and 
folk-rock groups both to spark off discussion 
and to make their contribution to worship in 
the context of the Sunday morning liturgy. 

| remember listening to an Anglican priest, 
who had served for some years on the staff of 
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the National Council of the Episcopal Church, 
as he talked about a Palm Sunday service in 
which he had taken part in the heart of one of 


Washington's ghetto areas. A procession 
had wound through the streets stopping, as at 
the Stations of the Cross, at the places where 
people had been killed during the riots. 
Paratroopers still lined the streets. Palms were 
distributed and were offered to the soldiers. 
“Some,” he said, “just stared straight ahead, 
in accordance with their orders, apparently 
oblivious to what was going on. Others 
clearly wanted to be able to make some kind of 
human response”. 

The priest went on to talk about his visit to 
England the previous year. “I got the 
impression,” he said, “that many of the best 
young clergy feel they face a choice either of 
becoming simply curators of museums or else 
of dropping out of the parochial system 
altogether. In the American church, with all 
our faults, we have managed to keep a third 
option for men like this. There is a great deal 
of exciting work going on in our cities, 
churches which are really trying to come to 
grips with the urban problems.” 

As | said at the beginning this has been no 
more than a series of snapshots, with no 
attempt to draw high-sounding conclusions. 
1 would only add that, as a long-standing 
Americanophile, | have the feeling, naive as it 
may sound, that as long as the American 
people remain as friendly, hospitable and 
courteous as they are they need have no real 
fear for the future, at any rate in the long term. 


helping the disabled to LIVE 


Mrs. Ursula King, Information Officer of the Disabled 
Living Activities Group of the Central Council for 
the Disabled, writes about a service which could be 
of great help to all Toc H members working with 


the disabled. 


The Disabled Living Activities Group 
believes that careful study of their environ- 
ment in the widest sense can help the 
disabled to regain same of the opportunities 
in life which have hitherto been lost to them. 
As anyone who comes into contact with 
disabled people knows, it has been very 
difficult to find out what is available to help 
them to become more independent, or at least 
to alleviate some of the problems they 
encounter. It was for this reason that the 
Group decided to establish an Information 
Service for the Disabled in 1964, with the aid 
of an initial grant from the King Edward's 
Hospital Fund. 

The Service, now in its fourth year, is 
being supported entirely by subscriptions 
fram local authorities, regional hospital boards, 
teaching hospitals and other organisations 
who wish ta make use of it. Enquiries are 
invited fram people working with the 
disabled as well as from the disabled them- 
selves but the Service does not include any 
information on medical problems. The 
Service does not at present cover the blind, 
the deaf or the mentally handicapped, and to 
date covers only England and Wales. 

The Service gives information on help 
available for all aspects of daily life. For 
instance, there is information on equipment 
which will help people to move from one 
place to another—wheelchairs, lifting equip- 
ment, walking aids, arm supports etc. And 
there are details of aids for such everyday 
functions as eating, drinking, washing, 
cooking, housework, leisure and communi- 
cations. 

A consultant architect will advise on the 
design and construction of buildings, furni- 
ture and appliances for hospitals, residential 
homes, schools, social centres, workshops 
and private homes. 


CHAIN REACTION! 


Information is being collected on the 
accessibility for the disabled of universities, 
colleges and other educational establish- 
ments. Disabled people wishing to receive 
home tuition are put in touch with the ap- 
propriate bureau. 

Addresses of rehabilitation units and 
training centres will be given but in most 
cases a medical recommendation is required 
for admission to a unit and in other cases 
application must be made through the 
Department of Employment and Productivity. 

Information is available on employment and 
on accommodation but the Service cannot 
undertake to find jobs or homes for individual 
enquirers. The Service can also provide 
information on the availability in different 
areas of the Meals on Wheels service, of home 
helps and of the many other local authority 
services. 

In addition ta answering individual en- 
quiries the Service publishes bi-monthly 
memoranda. These are lists af manufacturers 
of special equipment and are offered as a 
quick source of reference. Organisations may 
become subscribers to the Service, far which 
the fee is £5 per annum, and will then auto- 
matically receive the memoranda. It is not 
thought that this aspect of the Service would 
be very helpful to the disabled themselves. 
who may use the enquiry service free of 
charge—though a stamped addressed en- 
velope is appreciated. 

All enquiries regarding the Information 
Service may be addressed to the Disabled 
Living Activities Group, 39 Victoria Street, 
London S.W.1. Telephone: 01-222 7487/8. 
People wishing to make use of the Service 
should be as explicit as possible about their 
problems as this will help us to give only the 
relevant answers. We do hope you will make 
use of the Service and find us helpful. 


Marjorie Bartlett, Margate Branch, was discussing the Chain of Light with her milkman, 
also a keen Toc H member, just as her husband came in for iunch. 
After they had sat down to lunch he suddenly looked up and said: “why were you and the 


milkman discussing the change of life ?” 
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‘OUR TIMMY HAS 
TO BE PUSHED OFF 
TO SCHOOL EVERY 
MORNING’ 


in a wheelchair 


Timmy is one of the thousands of children suffering 
from muscular dystrophy—a wasting of the muscles 
which leaves its young victims crippled and helpless. 


There is no treatment, no cure. 


The research we buy brings the discovery of a cure that 
little bit nearer, but if we had the money we could do a 
lot more. 


Will you include a smail donation to us among your 
New Year Resolutions ? 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY GROUP 
26 Borough High Street, London S.E.1. 


(We can supply speakers and films) 


GGO 


What makes a good Branch? 


it would be interesting to know the average 
age of the 100 members of the West Essex 
Joint District who produced the findings 
reported in the November issue. Surely the 
main object of the Movement is to try and 
help others less fortunate than we are: yet 
the first six items on their interesting pro- 
gramme referred to self entertainment for the 
Branch, with jobs at the bottom of the 
“league” ! 

We have both speakers and a corporate job 
but | know that our Branch gets much the 
greater pleasure and fellowship from doing 
our corporate job—at Cann House Cheshire 
Home. 

So come on Essex, promote your jobs to a 
higher place in your league of activities, and 
get out in the field and give help where it is 
needed. 


Tom Squires Plympton, Devon. 


Toc H finds a job in Australia 

l have been a member for a number of years 
and always knew that our Movement was 
world wide, but until recently did not fully 
appreciate the fact. 

In November my son emigrated to Perth, 
and | wrote to the H.A.S. there, who 
forwarded my letter to Jim Reid, the Hon. 
Area Commissioner for Western Australia. 
Not only did they find my son private 
accommodation, but five interviews for work. 


welcome point 


Mr. Reid sent for all my son's qualifications 
and had them photocopied and circulated. 
He has now accepted one of these jobs. This 
action on behalf of a total stranger speaks far 
itself, and | am proud to belong to such an 
organisation. 


Cecilia Stokes Leicester. 


BMAP 


Thank you for the excellent article in your 
December issue and for the continuing help 
that Toc H is giving to us. 

We are now a corporate part of the British 
Council for Rehabilitation of The Disabled 
with our London Headquarters in Tavistock 
House (South), Tavistock Square, WC1. We 
are now known as Rehabilitation Engineering 
Movement Advisory Panels (REMAP). 

A full-time National Organiser is to be 
appointed with the task of setting up new 
regional organisations throughout the country. 
Greater London have asked for full coverage 
and | have also had a request from Manchester, 
though this will have to wait. In cannection 
with these requests and also with the other 
areas in process of organisation (these include 
Darlington, West and East Ridings of York- 
shire) we should value your co-operation in 
the gathering of supporters. 

After reading through your challenging 
magazine, | am more than ever convinced that 
we are steering a parallel course to one 
another and | personally feel that you have an 
extra factor which we officially lack; that of 
coupling service with Christian action. On 
January 19 | have been asked to speak in 
Southwark Cathedral, as part of the “Honest 
to Man” programme for 1969. So perhaps we 
are approaching a period when church-goers 
will feel that Stewardship means rather more 
than what they put into their weekly envelopes. 


Pat Johnson (Founder, BMAP) London. 


The following Branches elected new members during December, 1968: 


5_Lampeter (Joint), Winsham (Joint). 
4— cosby (W.A.), Sittingbourne. 
3_attleborough, Moseley (Joint). 
2—Glen Parva (W.A.), Goring-by-Sea. 


1—aldwick (Joint), Bala, Bradwell, Brookfield, Darlington Centra! (W.A.), Deal & Walmer, 
Durham (W.A.), Edmonton, Exmouth, Hemel Hempstead, Herne Bay, Hong Kong (W.A.), 
Lindley, Long Eaton, Lurgan (W.A.), Maidenhead, Marlow (Joint), Martock, Redditch, 
Shavington, Sprowston, Tavistock, Wortley de Leeds. 


51 new members were elected during December, to whom we extend a warm 
welcome. 
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The phrase “after-care”’ is a misnomer and a false representation of 
fact suggesting, as it does, that only at some particular point in time 
welfare concern is being expressed. The words we really should be 


using are “‘continuily-care”. 


In a large city, the incidence of committals 
to prison can number between twelve to 
fifteen hundred men a year. On a busy court 
day, it has been known for 40 men to receive 
custodial sentences. Caring begins some 
time before the actual sentence, when the 
social enquiry report is prepared for the court 
and the probation officer makes preparation 
for the possible parting of the ways between 
the family and its delinquent member. Many 
Practical issues can be anticipated at this 
stage and schemes set in hand to make the 
way less disturbing for the family left behind. 

Immediately after sentence, the prisoner is 
interviewed in the cells by a member of the 
court post-sentence interviewing team. This 
demonstrable and realistic indication of 
understanding and concern is of vital signi- 
ficance, cutting across the totality of the 
process of rejection which has taken place 
and offering hope by linking up the un- 
bearably painful present with the dark and 
indefinitive future. 


Prisoners, at this stage, throw up enormous 
practical problems revealing ranges of diffi- 
culty of an astonishing nature, involving their 
meagre possessions, their wives and co- 
habitees and, of course, their families. 
Because probation resources are stretched, it 
has become necessary for us to turn to the 
community for some assistance in resolving 
these requests and difficulties. We have 
fortunately recruited emergency service volun- 
teers from the W.R.V.S. and these good 
people perform quite remarkable duties at very 
short notice. A man’s belongings may have 
to be collected from some sordid lodgings: 
he has a motorcar or lorry parked in the court 
precincts; his children have been left with a 
neighbour: his wife or cohabitee has to be 
informed: his wages collected: his em- 
ployers put in the picture. Whatever the 
need, as revealed in the post-sentence 
interview, some attempt is made to meet the 
prisoner's requirements. The details of the 
interview, the problem and the way that this 


WHO CARES — 


all the time? 
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PRISONS—part four 
DON BISSELL 


has been resolved are transmitted in writing 
to our welfare colleagues in the prison so that 
when the prisoner comes to the reception 
board upon arrival he can be acquainted with 
what has already been done on his behalf. 

We exercise during this period of separation 
and stress, especially in its early stages, 
Particular responsibility for the wives and 
families of such men. We reach out to them 
in an attempt to absorb some of their acute 
dismay, anxieties and material difficulties. 
Professional or voluntary workers provide 
individual casework with families or, on the 
other hand, membership of prisoners’ wives’ 
groups is offered. Here the wife can meet and 
share her problems and her emotional 
confusion with other women who are in a 
similar position in having their men folk in 
prison, whilst their children play happily 
together in some organised activity group ina 
neighbouring room. We have again been 
heartened by the number of volunteers from 
the community who have offered their 
services in leading wives’ groups. It should be 
emphasised, however, that prisoners’ wives 
are not queuing up to participate in such 
organisations. Many continue to possess a 
healthy sense of independence and this is 
encouraged. Others feel utterly ostracised, 
they are incapable of sharing their feelings. 
Some have a gross inertia and social or 
mental sickness. There are feelings of 
hostility and guilt, whilst a very large group 
are unable to respond to any help save that of 
a material kind. 

Since 1966, the appointment of probation 
officers to work in the prisons as welfare 
officers has created challenges of a consider- 
able and compelling nature. The probation 
officer finds much in this new-found area of 
work which will be daunting, depending upon 
the prison in which he is placed. His code of 
ethics and philosophy of life will be adjusted 
and sometimes subordinated as he becomes 
acclimatised to a setting which, at times, 
disturbs and depresses him. As a probation 
officer, he has known comparative freedom 


Don Bissell is Assistant 
Principal Probation 
Officer in Birmingham 
and has special respon- 
sibility for the develop- 
mentofafter-care.Hewas 
Hon. Warden of Mark Xi, 
Leicester, from 1948-52. 


to function within widely defined areas of 
accountability: now he must accept and 
abide by the prison rules. He has to reconcile 
the aspirations he has about casework and 
treatment with the high priority given to 
security restrictions. He may find much which 
he regards as abhorrent. In a local prison he 
could well be overwhelmed by the appalling 
numbers which pass through his hands. He 
will need to work out for himself what is the 
place of deterrence, retribution and reform in 
his own personal penal code and then have to 
accept the stark reality around him. 


Roles and functions 


The provision of welfare officers from an 
outside source has created certain reserve and 
some anxiety among the prison staff. The 
uniformed men feel strongly that their own 
career structure is being cut across. Many 
assistant governors, through experience of 
casework in Borstal institutions, have felt that 
social work in prisons was a function which 
they could well undertake themselves. Prison 
staff of all grades, however, have outstanding 
qualities of personality, with a sensitivity and 
insight into prisoners’ needs which is genuine 
and heartwarming. 

These problems of defining the hierarchical, 
administrative, disciplinary, welfare and social 
work roles and functions are being examined 
by a group of prisons and their staffs in the 
Midland region, together with members of the 
Probation Service and a team of workers from 
the Home Office research unit in a project 
known as the Midlands Prison Research 
Experiment. 

As has already been stated, after-care is 
continuity care. it is essentially ongoing. 
Through the pre-sentence phases into the 
institution and back into the community 
where resocialisation processes are available. 
Far more can be attempted in all phases of need 
once we have learned more about the tech- 
niques of diagnosis, evaluation and treatment. 

Mention must be made of the parole 
scheme. Here specially selected men are 
released to the supervision of the Probation 
Service in the field after serving one third of 
their sentence and subject to certain con- 
ditions of licence. This concept has a great 
deal to commend it, although its impact upon 
an overcrowded prison administration has 
hardly, as yet, made its presence felt. The 
total prison population, at the moment, is some 
36,000, the numbers released on parole are 
still below a thousand since its inception in 
April, 1968. Parole, however, can be a unifier 
of thought and endeavour within the insti- 
tution. All ranges of prison staffs, from the 
governor to instructors, discipline and cust- 
odial staff, treatment and social workers, are 
together involved in the drafting of documents 
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Illustrations by 
Malcolm King 


appertaining to a prisoner's progression, 
highlighting the positive and negative aspects 
of his response, together with his parole 
potential. With continuing experience in this 
sphere, there are confident grounds for 
believing that the present shortcomings in the 
prison system will be clarified, better under- 
stood and ultimately resolved. There is every 
hope that changes in our methods of penology 
will take place. 

It will be seen that most discharged 
prisoners, with few exceptions, are offered 
voluntary after-care facilities. These can link 
up with the Probation Service purely at their 
own discretion and use the resources which 
are vested in many social work agencies and 
appropriately harnessed. Thinking in terms 
of figures again, over two thousand men a 
year are discharged from prisons to the 
Birmingham area. Not all come to this 
department but it would be quite impossible 
for us to undertake casework with some of 
these men and their families were it not for 
yet another group of volunteers which is 
available for long-term casework assistance. 
There are many worthy, gifted, professional 
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Hovis 


the golden hearted taste 


SUON Nare 


yet humble, people with loads of common- 
sense who are prepared to give of their 
spare time and endeavour in working as 
probation associates with little thought of 
personal cost. Each associate brings some 
particular expertise or knowledge which is 
matched, where possible, with the needs of 
the client—sometimes with rewarding results. 

Many discharged offenders are homeless, 
rootless and are lacking in verve or ambition. 
Without the hospitality afforded by voluntary 
organisations in the provision of hostel 
accommodation, these men could represent far 
more of a social problem than they, at 
present, do. Clothing and footwear, financial 
assistance, lodgings and employment, are 
seen as fundamental to any resettlement 
processes and are the entitlement of any ex- 
prisoner who has established a need. 

In this sphere of voluntary caring for the 
person who is returning to the community 
following a period within an institution, 
there is much to learn. Probation officers have 
long been experts at dealing with clients who 
have been subject to statutory supervision, 
but here is provided a situation which is quite 
uncharted, sanctionless and without time 
written into it. To create a climate in which is 
generated empathy and understanding which 
results in rapport and response—this is case- 
work practice of a high order. Itis accepted 
that ourideals can be too sophisticated and that 
there are occasions when simple friendship 
and the giving of time can mean infinitely 
more than some highly scientific technique. 

We still have a long way to go before we 
understand the meaning of the persistent 
offender's behaviour. Once we have ascer- 
tained what he is really saying or asking for 
through the irrational act, the more we can 
begin to align our material and casework 
resources to resolving some of their problems. 
Our debt of gratitude to the deviant members 
in our midst who enable us to learn so much 
about their behaviour, in order that we can 
help others, is one perhaps which we have 
not acknowledged sufficiently. 
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personality point 


New Year Honours. Congratulations to 
David Barritt, one of the sponsors of the 
Mark IV Manchester Childrens’ Camp Appeal, 
and a former Marksman, and to Lt.-Col. G. A. 
Wharton, former Chairman of Notts & Derby 
Area, on being made K.B.E. and C.B.E., 
respectively. 


Sir Alexander Giles assumes full responsi- 
bility as Director-designate of Toc H and 
Toc H Women’s Association with effect from 
February 12, 1969. 


George Davis will continue as Honorary 
Administrator of Toc H until the Central 
Council in April, but is asking the Director- 
designate to take over the responsibilities 
which would normally be his. 


Vera Harley continues as General Secretary 
of the Women’s Association until integration 
but in order that Sir Alexander may assimilate 
the workings of Toc H and the Women’s 
Association simultaneously she has asked 
that as from February 12 she should be 
permitted to share all matters of importance 
with the Director-designate. This has been 
approved by the Chairman of the Women’s 
Association Central Executive Committee. 


notices 


The Old House bookings, 1969. Party 
bookings to date are as follows: 


April 3-8 Bill Harris, St. Giles Centre, 
Camberwell. 
June 5-9 Overseas Assembly, Dora Bulli- 


vant, International office. 
June 22-29 Huddersfield Branch. 
July17-19 “Skegg” Blanchard, headquar- 
ters. 
September Annual Association weekend, 
19-22 Cyril Cattell, headquarters. 


obituary 


Sir Alexandar Gilas. Photo: Sport & General. 


Mayne Elson, BAOR Commissioner, retires 
from the Toc H staff on February 7, 1969, after 
more than 30 years’ service. To Mayne and to 
his wife Margaret, we send best wishes for 
the future, 


Eric Barrington, lately Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Toc H in BAOR, has succeeded 
Mayne Elson as Commissioner. 


lan Chapman, Assistant Warden of the 
Croydon Centre for the past year, has now 
left the staff to take up training in the 
Probation Service. 


September S.E. Region, Ruby Relf, 22 
20-27 Mountfield Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 


Training Weekend: Apri! 11-13, at Embley 
Park School, Romsey, Hants. Organised by 
Southampton Joint District, with the theme: 
Toc H and youth, race, loneliness. Enquiries 
to G. E. Jackson, 81 Victoria Road, Woolston, 
Southampton. 

Langdale Week, Weirside: June 7-14. 
Enquiries to R. J. Seymour, “Laggan”, 
Kilbryde Grove, Dunblane, Perths. 


Edgar C. Atkinson died on October 14, 1968, aged 72. A Captain in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
he served in both warld wars. He was Chairman of North Wales Area from 1947 ta 1958. 
A great leader and counsellor of Toc H in North Wales. 

We also regret to announce the death of the following members: 

In October: Norman P. Ashford (Dawlish), Alfred Briggs (Martock). In November: the 
Rev. Canon Richard E. Beer (St. Austell), Thomas W. Boultan (Great Yarmouth), Albert H. 
Palmer (Southern Area), Jenny Terry (Malton). In December: Enid A. Atter (RHHI, Putney), 
Julian R. Biddulph (Castlecroft), Florence H. Bonham (Middleton-on-Sea), Edward Lax 
(East Anglia Area), William E. Passey (Haverfordwest), Arthur C. Ridge (North Baddesley), 
Raymond Williams-Miller (Llandrindod Wells), Marion Valentine (Welling). 


We give thanks for their lives. 
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newspoint 


HOW SOME JEWS SPEND 
CHRISTMAS 


By George Davis. Ion. Administrator 


Col. John Davies (former Chairman 
of the men’s Central Executive) and 
1 were privileged ta see something of 
the job which the Association of 
Jewish Ex-Servicemen (AJEX) tackles 
every Christmas. We visited two of the 
groups of AJEX volunteers who had 
given up their Christmas holiday as 
part of AJEX’s national job of service 
for hospitals on Christmas Day. 

Our recent Questionnaire to Branches 
has made many Toc H members ask 
the question “what is meant by a 
‘national job’ ?” We saw that day a very 
splendid example. 

As | talked to the 60 volunteers 
assembling at Hackney Hospital on 
Christmas morning | realised what a 
man-sized jab had been accepted— 
a 12 hour stint from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
helping the hospital staff in all sorts of 
menial tasks as well as the more joyful 
one of making Christmas as bright as 
possible for the patients. These same 
volunteers and their friends had also 
undertaken to ferry home nurses who, 
having finished night duty, had no 
public transport on Christmas Day to 
get them home. They also fetched 
nurses working on the day shift who 
were similarly deprived of transport. 

The transport part of the job 
symbolises the whole idea behind 
AJEX taking up the job. After the last 
war some members of AJEX who had 
been cared for by their Christian 
comrades in hospitals and clubs and 
countless other ways thought of a way 
to repay a debt they felt they owed to 
their Christian friends—to offer to work 
on Christmas Day to give their friends 
either time off or the very help they 
needed most because so many other 
Christians were having Christmas as a 
holiday. 

The project started in London but has 
spread all over the country and today 
something like 3,500 members of 
AJEX are involved in hospitals all over 
the country. Both at Hackney and at 


the Edgware General Hospital, which 
we also visited, about half of the 
volunteers seemed to be youngsters in 
their teens—a very practical illustration 
that AJEX, like Toc H, has grown out of 
its Service associations and has been 
able to pass on the commitment to 
voluntary work to a new generation. 
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Jewish Show 
raised £18 for 
Pareels Scheme 


In December the South Ruislip 
Branch got together with the local 
Branches of AJEX (Association of 
Jewish Ex-Servicemen and Women) 
and JYVS (Jewish Youth Voluntary 
Service) to provide an evening's 
entertainment for members and friends, 
and also to raise funds for their old 
people’s Christmas parcels scheme, 
which benefited by some £18. The 
entertainment was provided by the 
JYVS and compéred by Harry Hold- 
brook, a South Ruislip Branch member. 
Photo below. 


Point Three for the 
blind 


Following the report that the braille 
edition of Point Three was being 
discontinued an offer has been received 
from Mark XX, Putney, to produce an 
edited edition on tape for our blind 
readers. The Mark have written, in 
braille, to all those who have been 
receiving the braille edition to see if 
they would like the tapes. The Editorial 
Office would be glad to hear of any 
other people who would like to receive 
a tape-recorded edition of Point Three. 
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PADRE RECEIVES 
DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 

AWARD 


Padre Edward Nightingale, for many 
years Padre to Toc H Branches in 
Lusaka has been named in the Zambian 
Independance Day Honours list. He 
has been awarded the Order of Dis- 
tinguished Service for his work in the 
Republic. 


THE 
“MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN” 


by Margaret Sandham 
Ulverston Branch 


When the time came to plan our 
yearly entertainment for the ladies at 
Stanley House, a home for the 
mentally handicapped, we asked the 
Young Churchman’s Fellowship if 
they would be willing to take it on, and 
this they agreed to do. 

The entertainment has to be on two 
nights because of the size of our 
meeting room. On the first night 35 
women were coming, and we expected 
15 youngsters to entertain them. There 
were only seven of us so you will 
realise how hard we had to work. 
When the youth leader arrived we 
asked him agatn how many were 
coming and you can imagine our 
reaction when he said, “the lot—40 in 
alll“ Blind panic for a second, then 
boys rushing hither and thither, bring- 
ing extra chairs from upstairs and 
generally being helpful. There was a 
group of youngsters on the stairs, 
tuning up, and a boy in the toilet getting 
into his costume. It was pandemon- 
ium, but strangely enough everything 
fell into place. 

The ladies arrived and the youngsters 
sang folk songs to them, accompanied 
on guitars. And how kind these boys 
were—teaching them choruses so 
patiently and not laughing or showing 
any surprise when someone started to 
talk in the middle of their song. They 
were a credit to themselves and to their 
leaders. Following this there was hymn 
singing. Then the leader and six lads 
sang “Widdicombe Fair“, with all the 
actions. This was hilarious, and we 
laughed and laughed. Next came 
supper, and our fears of not being able to 
look after all the women vanished as the 
youngsters took over, carrying cups and 
plates. The Stanley ladies loved them. 

In the second half one of the ladies 
asked if she might sing. She sang 
“Bless this House”, and it would have 
done you good to hear the applause the 
young people gave her. 

We had two wonderful evenings, 
which the youngsters also enjoyed. 
And it was so reassuring in these days 
when the bad ones seem to get all the 
publicity to meet such grand, normal, 
healthy young people. 


There is anew Women’s Branchin Yorkshira. Joan Cliffe. wife of Jimmy Cliffe, one of the 
stalwarts of Toc H in Yorkshire, decided that sha would round up soma friends and launch 


a Branch in Holme Valley. 


Now thera are eight of them and in tha picture Cyril 


Richardson, Chairman of the men's Branch, presents the Lamp of the Magnificat to 
Joan, watched by the new members, Councillor E, B. Kaye, Holmfirth UDC Chairman 
and (third fram the left) Molly Oxenford, Yorkshire Region staff. 


Photo: by Staniforth, Holmfirth. 


A TICKET TO SUCCESS 


by Ron Evans 


From the land of mist and rain to the 
land of mist and rain; from Finchley 
and Whetstone to the Isle of Bute: 
Greetings ! 

Congratulations to our friends in 
Bute on having re-formed their Branch 
after 28 years of dormancy; and per- 
haps they will forgive us if we here in 
Whetstone take a special interest in 
this achievement, having played our 
small part in enabling this to come 
about. At least, one of our members 
did. And we hope that Bute will be 
indulgent if we tell the story as one 
more example, for the interest of the 
membership generally, of haw indi- 
vidual enterprise can succeed in the 
matter of “extension”. 

Joe went up to Bute for a holiday 
and there met Mr. McNab. Tom 
McNab was wearing a Toc H badge— 
one of the old style ones with the 
large Lamp. This caught Joe's roving 
eye and led to a conversation. This in 
turn led to mutual enthusiasm for 
reviving the old Branch, which had 
survived the war but not the peace 
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which followed. So Joe came back 
from Bute with the commission to stir 
up H.Q. and do whatever he could to 
assist in the project. With Tom McNab 
pushing at one end and Joe at the 
other, and regular correspondence 
between the two and H.Q., the point 
of success was finally attained with a 
meeting at the Mansion House, Rothe- 
say, on November 21 last and the 
formation of the new group. 

We sent Joe up to the meeting as our 
envoy, trusting him, of course, to use 
the return half of his ticket! It is not 
often, we think, that a Branch member 
does a 900 mile return journey to 
participate officially in the inauguration 
of a new Branch. 


Clowning for Spastics 

Members of Addington Branch, 
dressed as clowns and complete with a 
barrel organ, collected £267 for 
Croydon and District Spastics’ Society. 


WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT CELEBRATED 


Service held in Loughton Roman Catholic church 


The World Chain of Light was 
observed by Branches in Britain on 
December 12 and a number of reports 
have been received. One of the most 
interesting came from Loughton. 

“Toc H has chalked up many notable 
‘firsts’ in its remarkable career,” 
writes Norman Chidley, Chairman of 
West Essex Joint District, “and one 
more has been added to this distin- 
guished list. There was, perhaps, 
nothing particularly unusual in some 
70 members from Buckhurst Hil] and 
Loughton men’s and women’s Branches 
attending and taking part in a church 
service to commemorate the birthday of 
our Movement. What was so novel was 
that the service took place in St. 
Edmund’s Roman Catholic Church and 
was conducted by Father Knapp, the 
priest of this fine, recently built church 
in Traps Hill, Loughton.” Loughton 
Branch originally made contact with 
Father Knapp in connection with a 
scheme he is running to help young 
couples 10 buy a house through a 
building society, and they invited him 
to a Branch meeting to discuss some of 
the details. 


Tolerance 


In Grantham, where a number of 
guests accepted the Branch’s invitation 
to attend the ceremony, Branch Chair- 
man Jack Peatfield used the opportunity 
to mention some of the Branch’s hopes 
and plans for 1969. In particular, he 
referred to the work of two groups of 
young people who, under the leadership 
of Toc H members, were helping with 
the Christmas preparations at local 
children’s homes. He added that they 
would again be making it possible for a 
boy to attend a course at the Loch Eil 
adventure centre and that they would 
again be “contacting the students at the 
Stoke Rochford teachers’ training col- 
lege. Last summer, two students from 
the college joined a project in the 
Birmingham area for children from 
maladjusted homes”. 

We are sure that the members of 
Colchester Branch speak for all Toc H 
members when they write “We send 
affectionate greetings to Mold and thank 


them for a most inspiring and heart- 
warming message.” Their letter con- 
tinues “We feel that the most im- 
portant bridge to build is that between 
the ages. We are all of the same race, 
the human race. All of us are ‘in the same 
boat’. None of us can claim merit for 
our birth, whatever our nationality, 
class or age, for we had no hand in our 
own creation. None is greater or less 
great than another. We are, for geo- 
graphical, cultural and age reasons, 
different. But in love we can agrec to 
disagree and, linked together by mutual 


understanding, move forward with 
tolerance in our hearts to peace on 
earth, goodwill to all men.” 


New Zealand 


And finally a note from Ken Gandy, 
Hon. Dominion Secretary, New Zea- 
land. “Wellington Branch had a great 
wind up to the year. Our last meeting 
was a Tea, Christmas Party and World 
Chain of Light combined. It lasted 
from 5.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. and was 
attended by over 30 people.” 
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£10,000 club house 
in Leigh 


Thanks to the initiative of Toc H the 
town of Leigh, Lancs, will soon have a 
brand new club house for the use of 
pensioners, handicapped children and 
disabled adults. Funds have been 
raised by schools, clubs and local firms, 
a site has been provided by B.1.C.C. 
Limited and the building is being 
erected by volunteer labour. The pro- 
ject has been organised by Toc H and, 
according to Toc H member Albert 
Tattum, “the response has been 
wonderful”. It is estimated that the 
building, which will include a hall 
80 ft. by 30 ft., will be worth £10,000. 


GETTING TO 


An extract from an article written by J. Bowman, Pilot 
of Stutterheim group, for “The Compass”, the journal 
of Toc H South Africa, November 1968. 


Recently after a discussion, it was decided that except for seeing each other 
at meetings, members didn’t know each other in their own homes or know 
each other’s families or background. 


purchased, and if a Toc H family comes to visit you and leaves this mascot on 
your mantlepiece, you and your wife must make a point of visiting another 
Toc H household within two weeks and leave the mascot there to continue 
its travels. 


eas to pass on the mascot by visiting within the two weeks results in 
a fine! 


Blood 
donor 
receives 
gold award 


Toc H played an important part in the 
founding of the National Blood Trans- 
fusion Service and we may reasonably 
take pride in the fact that Richard 
Trueman, Chairman of Rawthorpe 
Branch, near Huddersfield, has earned 
the gold award of the Transfusion 
Service. He has made 50 donations of 
blood since he first became a donor in 
1942. 


KNOW YOU 


A small mascot has therefore been 


Southend’s laft-winger, John McKinven, broke hls leg before 
Christmas and had to spend some time in the General 
Hospital. But Toc H radio kept himin touch with the matches 
with their wall organisad football broadcast service. 

Photo: Southend Standard 


Malton Mowbray Toc H broke away from tha ordinary with 
their picturesque “Old Time Bazaar’’, held in the local Corn 
Exchange. Kathleen Roe, on theright, a handkerchief seller, 
displays her wares to two stall holders, Mrs M, Masters and 
Mrs V. Bradshaw. Photo: George Skyrme. 


picture point 


A gaod example of community care was that shown by 
Bridlington Toc H with a combined operation to provide old 
people with shopping facilities. Cars and coaches with 
volunteer drivers, even refreshments, were laid an and the 
counter assistants at Woolworth’s agreed to stay on after 
hours. WRVS, the Youth Centre, tha Red Cross and tha 
Disabled Persons Fellowship were also involved. 

Photo: Brdiington Free Press. 


Another sporting picture which damonstrates the versatility 
of Toc H service. This timaitis the South African Paraplegic 
Games organised by Nahoon Branch. Throwing the javelin 
is Hannes Fourie, champion in four field events. “The 
Compass” used this as a cover photo in November and we 
reprint here with grateful thanks to the fast London Daily 
Despatch. 


what does Seebohm mean 


to us? 


What will be the effect on Toc H of the reorgan- 
isation of local authority welfare services that will 
take place in the light of the Report of the Seebohm 
Committee? Tim Hulbert follows his article in our 
last issue by dealing with some aspects of this 
question in conversation with Ray Fabes. 


Ray: /f, when the Seebohm Committee 
recommendations are fully implemented, and 
we have a family service in the form of area 
teams covering a population of between 
50,000 and 100,000 (with, one imagines, a 
full time Voluntary Services Liaison Officer 
attached to it to organise volunteer partici- 
pation) what then becomes the role of the 
Councils of Social Service to which most of 
our TocH units, or at least Districts, are 
affiliated ? 
Tim: | believe that following the reorgan- 
isation of local authority welfare services, in 
accordance with the Seebohm recommend- 
ations, there will be a need for the Councils of 
Social Service to re-examine their present 
rales. As you know, the activities undertaken 
by Councils of Social Service vary widely, 
depending on the degree of development of 
the local authority welfare services. For 
example, in many areas the Councils of Social 
Service organise the Old People’s Welfare 
Association (which undertakes most of the 
work connected with the welfare of the 
elderly) simply because the local authority 
has not developed its own services for the 
elderly. What | am trying to say is that in my 
opinion there will always be a wide variety of 
activities undertaken by Councils of Social 
Service, depending on the nature of the area 
and the degree to which the statutory 
powers of the local authority are employed. 
Having said this, | think the one major role 
which the Councils of Social Service have, 
up to a point, already accepted, and which 
will be the mainstay of their existence in 
future, is that of providing an independent, 
non-political, yet community-conscious, plat- 
form for frank discussion of the social services 
in their own localities. In the planning of 
welfare services Seebohm recommends that 
local authorities seek constructive criticism 
of existing services—an organisation such as 
a Council of Social Service is ideally placed 
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to draw together a wide variety of views and 
is sufficiently powerful to communicate them 
effectively to the local authority. 

| envisage that the recruitment and placing 
of volunteers and the co-ordination of their 
activities will increasingly be seen as one of 
the responsibilities of local authorities. This is 
not to say that local authorities will neces- 
sarily dicate the policy of voluntary agencies 
—it is recognised that should this happen 
voluntary organisations would cease to exist— 
but inevitably, with the increase in local 
authority grants to voluntary organisations, 
the co-ordination of their activities is a logical 
sequel. 
Ray: As a Voluntary Services Liaison Officer 
yourself, how do you see the volunteers’ 
contribution, when they offer their services 
either as members of Toc H orasaTocH unit? 
Tim: | think the distinction between the 
contribution which the individual can make 
and the contribution which the Toc H unit 
can make, a useful one. The individual 
member should, | think, be able to make his 
most valuable contribution on an informal 
person-to-person basis, within his own 
community. Toc H is the kind of organisation 
which should offer a particular way of life to 
its members rather than offer them any 
specific skill in social service. Toc H boasts 
of its ability to engage almost anyone in 
“conversation” and this is really what many 
old and handicapped people need most. The 
volunteer's most challenging task is to prevent 
the recipients of social service, whether old, 
handicapped, ex-prisoners, mentally ill, or 
whatever, fram becoming isolated and 
therefore objects of suspicion to the rest of 
the community. Often this does not involve 
spectacular or dramatic projects but merely 
requires that the individual is community- 
conscious and acts on this consciousness. 

As far as Toc H units are concerned, | feel 
their most valuable contribution is probably 


in the ability to educate their members in 
community awareness, and to set an example 
within the area where they operate in the 
development of social attitudes. By this | 
mean that when Branches invite speakers to 
their meetings they should do so not merely 
with the intention of providing members with 
an evening's entertainment, but also of 
finding out from specialists what the problems 
are and how to meet them. For example, many 
Branches in recent years have had speakers 
on race relations, but | seriously question to 
what extent their attitudes as a unit have been 
stimulated by such speakers. TocH, a 
locally-placed, non-political, non-class, 
organisation could make its voice heard on 
questions of national importance such as the 
problems of race relations and, indeed, some 
units are doing just that. This voice needs to 
be heard at both local and national level. 
Ray: Gazing even further into the crystal 
ball, what training do you envisage for officers 
of Toc H, as leaders of the Movement, to give 
them a greater awareness of the contribution 
which can be made by co-operating with the 
Statutory workers ? 

Tim: | think training at ground level in the 
Movement is important, as well as for the 
full time staff. | think that units could well 
ensure that each of their members undertook 
some kind of training in a specific field which 
interested them. Many part-time courses are 
run by Councils of Social Service, evening 
institutes, local authorities, etc., which provide 
a very elementary form of guidance on, for 
example, the kind of problems to watch for 
when visiting old people or when dealing 
with ex-prisoners. If each unit had just one or 
two trained members, the jobs which it 
undertook would be of much greater benefit 
to the community. As far as Toc H field staff are 
concerned | think that some caurse in com- 
munity work would be of great benefit. At 
present very few such courses are available 
but in the post-Seebohm era there will be 
many more. So often in the past Toc H, like 
many other voluntary organisations, has lost a 
great deal of its potential as a result of well 
intentioned but sometimes misguided leader- 
ship. Social service is a highly developed 
profession now and in the next few years will 
become even more so. If voluntary organisa- 
tions are to make a positive contributian there 
is a need for their leaders to be able to 
communicate effectively with the professional 
workers. This means getting to know in some 
detail the ideas behind modern social wark. 
The majority of our Toc H staff spend their 
time on the organisation of groups on a local 
basis and this is one of the objects of the 
community development worker: hence it 
seems that some kind of broad based training 
in the’analysis of community problems would 
be of value. 


Ray: /s there a possibility of Toc H members 
being called upon to render a far more 
professional service than we have ever been 
used to in the past, when—let's face it—we 
have had a “happy amateurs” approach 
without any reference to full-time welfare 
workers in our communities ? 

Tim: This question is a difficult one. It 
depends rather on what you mean by 
“professional service’. You see, | think that 
if the recommendations of the Seebohm 
Committee are put into practice one of the 
results will be an increase in the resources 
allacated by loca! authorities to the welfare 
services. The lagical result of that would be 
that the increase in “professional service” 
which we all agree is necessary will be 
provided by local authorities. In other words, 
let us assume that a new need emerges to 
provide residential accommodation for the 
physically handicapped—the provision of 
such accommodation would | think be seen 
as the duty of the local authority rather than 
that of Toc H or any other voluntary organ- 
isation. In the past this has not always been 
the case—voluntary organisations have often 
provided a “professional service” which has 
later been taken over by the local authority. 
So in that sense | think the answer is no—the 
professional service will in future be the 
responsibility of the professional i.e. the 
statutory authority. 

But on the other hand if the service that 
Toc H gives is to remain meaningful in these 
days of the welfare state then its approach 
to service has to be re-examined. As | have 
said before, we must endeavour to use our 
potentia! to the full and this means looking at 
ourselves as a Movement, asking ourselves 
where our particular skills lie—then finding 
out from the community itself what the 
problems are and finally deciding how best 
our skills can be used in meeting those needs. 
This necessitates a degree of analysis and 
forward planning which unfortunately has 
not been one of the major characteristics of 
the Movement to date. Make no mistake—if 
we are going to make our presence felt as a 
service organisation in the ‘70s and ‘80s we 
are going to be called upon to think through 
and plan our activities much more than we 
have ever done before. 

Ray: /t seems probable that, to fill gaps in 
the welfare services, Toc H could be called 
upon to put all its energies into one week's 
concentrated effort each year, such as the 
running of PHAB Holiday Clubs, camps and 
similar projects. In working with Toc H and 
other like bodies do you see this as a workable 
proposition ? 

Tim: No, | don't think this is a really wark- 
able proposition for any organisation, for 
several reasons. Firstly, it means that the 
organisation puts all its eggs in one basket 
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and this seems to me dangerous. A situation 
could well arise where, having worked all 
through the year preparing for one week of 
concerted effort, you embark on the project 
itself only to find that you should not have 
chosen that particular thing to concentrate on 
as some other more urgent need has appeared 
in the meantime. The demoralising effect of 
putting a great deal of effort into one project 
over a long period of time only to find that 
your efforts have been wasted is tremendous. 
It is one of the facts of life which the pro- 
fessional worker has to face but it is 
guaranteed to kill the enthusiasm of any 
volunteer. f 

Secondly, Toc H is the kind of organisation 
which has a wide variety of skills and interests 
in many different fields. In my experience no 
project has yet been devised which can 
successfully draw in the skills of all the 
members of one unit, let alone the Movement 
as a whole. One of the reasons for the success 
of the volunteer scheme in Southwark is 
that because of its braad spectrum of activities 
it can involve almost anyone who offers their 
services. 

Thirdly, the general trend in voluntary 
organisations at present is to make themselves 
more flexible and less geared to providing 
one particular service. Finally, | have found 
that the majority of volunteers are not content 
to work for a long period towards some 
distant goal without seeing some inter- 
mediate results of their efforts. This is 
particularly true of the young volunteers who 
tend to be less “committed” over a long 
period and therefore are unlikely to see the 
project through to its final conclusion. 

| would rather see units using a project as a 
means of stimulating interest in a wide 
variety of activities for the rest of the year than 
as the culmination of a year's work, Perhaps 
the distinction is a subtle one but nevertheless, 
| think, important. 

Ray: With the increase in statutory grants to 
voluntary organisations, assuming that Toc H 
units might qualify for them, what sort of 
Movement ought we to envisage that Toc H 
should become to have an effective place in 
this country in the 1970's? 

Tim: | would, as a statutory worker, be 
somewhat suspicious of this question, but as 
a member of the Movement realise just how 
important it is. Let me say first that | don’t 
think that the kind of Movement we become 
in the next decade is in any way dependent 
on the kind of activities for which statutory 
grants are made. The task the Movement 
faces primarily is to make itself relevant to the 
needs of the next decade and to gear itself 
to the people who are going to be the citizens 
of the next decade. If the Movement is a live 
and relevant force in the community, both 
locally and nationally, then the grants which 
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the statutory authorities have the power to 
make will be forthcoming. Take the example 
of Mark XX, where a substantial grant was 
obtained from the British Council for recon- 
struction, on condition that the Mark took in 
a percentage of foreign students. 

| believe that we should be looking not to a 
new Toc H but rather to a revitalising of the 
old. When the Movement started it was a 
live force, doing a positive job in its com- 
munities and involving men of all kinds in a 
very practical form of Christianity. The Four 
Points of the Compass are just as relevant for 
the ‘70s as they were then. Fellowship is what 
most of our social outcasts need, fairminded- 
ness would help to solve many social problems 
such as those of immigration, criminality etc. 
and service really boils down to helping one's 
neighbour. The Kingdom of God perhaps is 
the result of perfection in all the other three... 

So the principles remain relevant—the way 
in which they are put into practice must 
inevitably change. New ways must be found 
to stimulate interest in our work, to involve 
young people and, having involved them, to 
make the best use of our united talents. | 
believe that to work alongside professionals 
in the field of service it is necessary for us to 
define our activities in positive terms. The 
professional is naturally somewhat sceptical 
of an organisation which merely projects 
itself as “a Christian Movement, open to all” 
—they want a more positive definition of its 
aims and objects. Above all Toc H must be 
seen to be effective as an organisation—then 
not only will it be doing a really worthwhile 
job but it will also gain the support of more 
people and get the financial assistance which 
it so badly needs. 


All these points that | have made are purely 
personal speculation, much based on personal 
experience in the field of volunteer organisa- 
tion but nevertheless | would be wrong if | 
gave the impression that all these things are 
certain to happen. We have probably several 
years of discussion, modification, and turmoil 
before the Seebohm Committee recommend- 
ations are fully implemented. But hopefully 
Toc H will be prepared to play a full and 
active part in the social services in this 
country when the changes do come, and | 
do not doubt that the Movement will find a 
New inspiration for its service activities if it 
takes the trouble to re-examine its role and 
to plan for the future. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Smal! advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the 
month preceding publication. The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). “Point 
Three”, Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


BOOK NOW for your summer holiday at 
WARDEN MANOR, amid unspoilt country 
on North Kent coast. Old world atmosphere. 
Toc H spirit. 1969 season May 23 (Whitsun) 
thraugh to Sept. 14. Cost from £7 15s. to 
£8 15s. per week. Tennis, table tennis, 
putting and entertainments free. Bathing at 
Warden Bay nearby. Garage. Bus service 
direct from railway station to Manor door. 
Write: Secretary, (Warden Manor), 1 Warrior 
Square Terrace, St. Leanards-on-Sea. 


GUERNSEY C.I. Good homely fare in 
Toc H family. H & Cin all rooms. Midweek 
bookings accepted. Terms BB and EM 
£9 9s. per week. Mrs. P. Saunders, 
Petherton, Tertre Lane, Vale. Tel. Guernsey 
44756 (STD 0481). 


WANTED — ASSISTANT WARDEN — 
RESIDENTIAL. Are you responsible and 
seeking a worthwhile career ? Applications are 
invited from young men aged 23 years or over, 
for this post in PROBATION HOSTEL 
for youths aged 15-18 yrs old. The post is 
suitable for young man wishing to gain 
experience of residential and social work, 
before taking full time training. This is an 
exacting post, demanding a young man witha 
sense of responsibility and initiative. Salary 
scale: £825 to £1,140 per annum, less £195 
for board and lodging. Apply: The Secretary, 
West Ham Hostel for Youths, 199 Romford 
Road, London, E.7. 


> POINT THREE INDEX | 
b í 
FOR 1968 ) 
The Index for 1968 should be Ŷ 
available this month. Readers wish- 
ing to obtain copies are invited to 
send a stamped addressed envelope 
to Toc H Publications Department, 
15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 

, Back numbers of Point Three are 
| always available from the Publi- 
> cations Department at normal 
| prices. Branches are thus able to 
; have their sets bound, complete 
\ 


with index, for permanent reference. 


ADVERTISING PENCILS, superb Ball- 
Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold-stamped 
Branch name, raise funds quickly, easily. 
Details—Northern Novelties, Bradford 2. 


oo BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
z^ Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
= ~ Toc H parties and indi- 
= ¿I-a vidual visitors ta this 
| lovely old city. Within 
easy reach of other 
famous cities of art, and 
of coast. Good food 
and comfortable accom- 

- modation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant restaurant, bar and 
lounge. Parking. English spoken. Strongly 
recommended. Write for brochure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


Toc H Summer School 
at Bangor 


This year's Summer School, appro- 
priately enough in the year of Prince 
Charles’ Investiture as Prince of Wales, 
will be devoted to Wales, its culture and 
traditions, its history and natural history, 
its agriculture and industry. Among the 
speakers will be E. Gwyndaf Evans, the 
Archdruid of Wales, Professor N. 
Bevan-Evans and our old friend Emlyn 
Sherrington. Unlike previous years the 
programme will include a number of 
excursions and might be better des- 
cribed as a holiday week. As usual the 
week is for men only. Accommodation, 
as usual, at the Church Hostel, Bangor. 


Costs: Accommodation £8. Con- 
ference Fee £1 1s. 


Dates: July 18-25, 1969. 


Details from the Rev. John Jones, 
Bryn Hyfryd, Trofarth, Nr. Abergele, 
Denbighshire. 


Scala Theatre, which is now closed) 


The Stock Exchange Operatic and Dramatic Society 


presents for TOC H 


en Belle Helene 


a light opera by Offenbach 


on ‘Tuesday April 15 at 7.30 p.m. 
with an additional matinee on Saturday April 19 at 
2.30 p.m. at the new University College Theatre. 
Gordon St., W.C.1. 


(on the opposite side of Tottenham Court Road from the 


Leaflets with application forms for tickets (prices 30s. to 
10s.) will be available shortly from:- 


idem ogers, 

Woe HO Hesdauearters. 
iD Lwimi¢y Square. 
London A.C.:5. 


Watch this space. . . 


sell for you. 


ADVERTISING RATES IN POINT THREE ARE AS 
GENEROUS AS ANY MAGAZINE IN THE COUNTRY 
WITH A CIRCULATION OF 16,000. 


ASK FOR OUR RATE CARD AND DISCOUNT 


ALLOWANCE. 


Ring 709 0472 for details. 


